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THE PRESENT STATUS OF STATISTICAL WORK AND 
HOW IT NEEDS TO BE DEVELOPED IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.* 

By William S. Rossiteb, Former Chief Clerk of the Census Office. 



I assume that we are invited to discuss the present con- 
dition of Federal statistics and to point out, if possible, the 
pathway along which real progress can be made. 

When this association was formed, the Fourth Census, that 
of 1830, had long been completed. There was practically no 
statistical analysis or inquiry of any kind in progress under 
the Federal Government. At this distance, the temporary 
organizations of the early Census offices seem to us to have 
assembled from nowhere, performed with zeal if not with 
discretion their appointed tasks, left us their records in 
awkward or musty tomes and vanished into oblivion. Like 
the gleam which pierces the night at regular intervals from 
some distant lighthouse on a rock bound coast, were those 
far away Census enumerations. 

It is different in our day; the gleam from the Census light- 
house is no longer of the disappearing variety. There are,, 
moreover, many other prominent statistical lights in the 
Federal establishment. So great has been the progress, and so 
general has become the necessity for statistical compilations, 
that, in the year 1914, practically every department of the 
Federal Government is engaged in preparing statistics in some 
form. 

In the Department of Commerce, practically all the bureaus 
obtain and publish more or less statistical material. Among 
these that of the Census easily leads. It possesses a dozen 
intercensal activities, in the aggregate almost equal in impor- 

* Paper read at the Stventy-fifth Anniversary Meeting of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston, Mass., February 14, 1914. 
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tance to the decennial enumeration. The Bureau of Corpora- 
tions discusses investigations of data relating to trusts and 
similar organizations. The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce deals with the statistics of exports and imports and 
summarizes much of the statistical investigation of the Gov- 
ernment in the annual Statistical Abstract. The Bureau of 
Fisheries presents the statistics of that industry. The Bureau 
of Navigation, figures relating to the merchant marine and 
wireless telegraphy. The Steam Inspection Service, figures in 
relation to steamboat inspection and marine accidents. 

In the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
compiles and publishes figures of strikes, wages and labor, and 
certain special reports such as those upon cost of living. The 
Bureaus of Immigration and of Naturalization discuss the sta- 
tistics relating to those important subjects. The Children's 
Bureau compiles figures relating to infant mortality and child 
saving. 

In the Treasury Department, the Life Saving Service col- 
lects and publishes the statistics of marine disasters. From 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue come figures relating 
to the production of liquors, tobacco, etc., and this report will 
soon include the income tax returns. The Director of the Mint 
presents annually statistics of the production of the precious 
metals. The Comptroller of the Currency and the Treasurer 
of the United States offer financial and banking statistics. 
The Register of the Treasury compiles and publishes the debt 
statement. 

In the Department of the Interior, five bureaus present 
annual statistical tabulations; the Bureau of Mines, regard- 
ing fatalities in coal mines. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs presents statistics of Indians and Indian lands and 
property. The Geological Survey compiles and publishes ex- 
tensive statistics of mines and quarries, and mineral products. 
The Commissioner of Pensions tabulates the returns of pen- 
sions paid and the number and location of pensioners. The 
Commissioner of Education publishes statistics concerning 
the number and character of schools and concerning school 
population. 

The Department of Agriculture, through its Bureau of Sta- 
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tistics, is engaged in collecting and publishing reports of cereals 
and other crops, and slso publishes special reports relating to 
various agricultural products. 

The Forest Service publishes statistics of lumber cut and 
forested areas. 

The Weather Bureau publishes figures relating to temper- 
atures and meterological data. 

The War, Navy, and Post Office Departments make their 
contribution to the statistics of the Federal Government. The 
Signal Corps of the War Department compiles statistics of 
Government telegraphs and telephones. The Navy Depart- 
ment compiles and publishes important tables dealing with the 
naval establishment of the United States and the naval militia 
of the various states. The Post Office Department pub- 
lishes statistics of post offices, postal routes, and the railway 
mail service. 

The Civil Service Commission compiles statistical tables 
relating to employment under the Federal government. 

And last, but not least, that young giant in the field of Gov- 
ernment offices, the Interstate Commerce Commission, now 
has large divisions engaged in collecting important statistics 
of express companies, steam railways and telegraphs and tele- 
phones. 

From this survey you will observe that every department 
of the Government except the Department of Justice, is 
actively engaged in compiling some form of statistics. Some 
of these statistics, however, are what we may term of the 
negative sort, viz., they are the details of the operations of the 
department itself; but for the most part they are compila- 
tions of new and useful data, made by twenty-nine different 
bureaus at Washington. 

It is difficult to indicate clearly the aggregate number of 
persons engaged in these compilations, part of which ob- 
viously are not continuous. In the Bureau of the Census at 
Washington are approximately 700 permanent employees, 
in addition to 700 agents employed in the field to collect 
cotton statistics. The Decennial and Five Year Censuses 
require additional force; the bureau of Statistics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture employs somewhat less than 200; 
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the Bureau of Labor statistics in the Department of Labor, 
approximately 100; the Bureau of Mineral Resources in the 
Geological Survey about 40; and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce somewhat more than 100. Here are 
nearly 1,200 permanent employees of the government engaged 
in statistical work in five bureaus of the twenty-nine. 

Of all these bureaus we naturally are most interested in 
that of the Census, the principal collector and compiler of 
Federal statistics. Moreover, it has been justly claimed that 
this Association was an important factor in securing the 
establishment, a decade ago, of the Permanent Census Office. 
In the last issue of the Quarterly of this Association, Doctor 
Cummings presented an effective review of the operations of 
the bureau, and described its many and varied activities, but 
to those of us who participated in its establishment and have 
watched its progress, there seem to be many things yet to be 
desired. 

The Permanent Census Office was formed from a temporary 
organization which was unique in its independence of bureau- 
cratic control. The superb achievement of the Director of the 
Twelfth Census in organizing a temporary bureau, by bringing 
together experts from all parts of the country, gathering to- 
gether those who knew from past experience and those who 
did not know, welding them into a harmonious and enthusias- 
tic whole, and in taking, compiling, and publishing a great 
decennial census absolutely within the time limit set by law, 
was an achievement which had not been equalled before, and 
which, unfortunately, still stands unparalleled. This supreme 
result was secured primarily because of one central fact: the 
Director of the Twelfth Census was absolutely independent 
of every one in the Federal Government except the President 
of the United States. The truth of the comment which Colonel 
Goethals sent to the Mayor of New York a fortnight ago, 
concerning the importance of complete authority is well 
illustrated by the record of the Twelfth Census. His words 
are merely a plea for full authority: "Attractive as your offer 
is, I would be obliged to decline it so long as the present law 
remains in force by which removals from the police force are 
subject to review, with decisions based on legal evidence. 
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In public work of any kind, efficiency can be secured only 
when the service of those engaged in it is satisfactory to 
superiors, and while I fully believe in the right of every 
man to have a hearing, the decision of the superior as to the 
character of a man's service should be final. In cases," adds 
Colonel Goetbals, "where a man whose services have not 
been satisfactory can be reinstated by a court of review, the 
effect on discipline and efficiency is most injurious. It under- 
mines authority, leads to insubordination, tends to destroy 
the loyal cooperation which the executive authority must have 
to secure results, and makes his tenure of office impossible." 

The taking of the Twelfth Census had been entrusted to a 
man who shirked no responsibility and possessed untiring 
energy. It is not surprising that in the preparation and pub- 
lication of the basic facts of the Census it was a complete 
success. The Director of the Census made his own appoint- 
ments ; he was unhampered by Cabinet officers, by Civil Service, 
by department bureaucrats, or by Congress. He drew his 
employees from north, south, east and west, as he thought 
best. He expended the vast sum of money appropriated in 
a lump sum to his order as in his judgment it was advisable. 
He established the character of the tables and the form of 
presentation and held his subordinates responsible for 
prompt production. Even in the printing of his reports, 
he was not a victim of the Government Printing Office in the 
ordinary sense, but an independent customer, for he ordered 
his work produced, scrutinized the bills, complained of over- 
charges and paid just accounts with his own check upon the 
Treasury of the United States. There were doubtless defects 
here and there through that vast system, but it was a one- 
man power, as it ought to be, and the work was driven forward 
to splendid completion. 

It was this office and this sort of a policy that the permanent 
office succeeded. The wiser and older members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, having learned their lessons 
from earlier Census experience, realized the need of the one- 
man power in the Census office, so fraught with emergencies, 
and they strove to perpetuate in the permanent establishment 
the favorable conditions prevailing in the temporary office. 
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Moreover, the Director of the Census who succeeded the 
Director of the Twelfth Census, fully alive to the importance 
of maintaining the same independent, aggressive attitude, 
strove during his entire administration to hold the standing 
and the prerogative of the Census Office as separate, unique, 
and to some degree independent of the department. For 
several years, with varying success, the contest was waged 
between the Census Office aided by Congress, on the one 
side, and the bureaucrats of the department on the other, 
aided by tradition, precedent, and administration politics. 
The result of the contest was of course not in doubt from the 
outset. Ultimately the department and politics triumphed 
and the secret of the failure of the Thirteenth Census to meas- 
ure up to the temporary Twelfth Census in effectiveness 
and speed lay in the return to the old bureaucratic methods 
which had paralyzed and destroyed the activities of the 
Eleventh and earlier Censuses. All of the small but necessary 
acts of administration, including those of appointment, pro- 
motion, demotion, and dismissal, hung upon the say so of 
some petty department clerk or official and every time that 
a minor question of administration on which a Census chief 
Ought to be able to act instantly and emphatically, went to 
the Department, a mile away, by letter or by telephone, to 
be bandied about in various divisions, a distinct blow was 
struck at the authority of the chief and at the enthusiasm 
and interest of the clerks. 

The permanent Census Office contemplated by Colonel 
Wright, by Mr. Porter, by Professor Willcox, Doctor North, 
and Governor Merriam, as they pleaded before the Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress for its establishment, 
was to be an institution fashioned from and preserving the 
strong, sturdy, and splendidly successful office then in 
existence. But the Permanent Census Office has actually 
resulted in a very different affair. In fact it bears only a 
shadow of resemblance to the organization of a decade ago. 
The Census Office has in truth become the Bureau of the 
Census. No unkindly criticism of individuals is here in- 
tended. It would be entirely unwarranted. The change here 
described reflects the conditions which prevail in the Federal 
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Government, and which, so far as the chances of a single 
permanent bureau are concerned, cannot be changed. In 
short, when the strong, lusty temporary office was made into 
a permanent office, it sacrificed certain important character- 
istics in return for this privilege. Curiously enough, the 
distinguished men who advocated the permanent office seem 
not to have anticipated this result, yet the personal experience 
of each with the Federal Government had been so extensive 
that the power of precedent and the eddies of official influence 
and intrigue ought to have been fully understood and provided 
for. 

Thus far, in our review of federal statistical operations, we 
seem to have fallen upon two obvious defects, the growth of 
statistical activity in twenty-nine branches of the Government 
with the inevitable penalty of wastefulness and duplication, 
and the sacrifice of some of the independence and authority 
of the Census Bureau, and hence, in that distinctly emer- 
gency-ridden office, the loss of a good share of efficiency, — 
in return for permanence. Doubtless there are many defects 
in federal statistical methods, but the two here described 
are basic in that they reflect federal policy and practice and 
they will continue to become more serious. I invite your 
attention therefore to a brief search for a possible remedy. 

At the outset, it is important to inquire, whether the two 
conditions here indicated are equally prominent in the statis- 
tical operations of the more important foreign nations. 

In Canada, where the science of statistics has become 
increasingly important to the officials of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the statistical establishment at the present time is the 
result of the reorganization which occurred in 1905. In that 
year the Federal Parliament established the present Census 
and Statistical Office as a branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and charged this office with three general functions: 

The Decennial Census to be made in the first year of the 
Decade, 1911, etc., 

The taking of a mid-censal year census of population and 
agriculture for the three Northwestern Provinces, and 

The prosecution of special intercensal statistical inquiries 
ordered from time to time by the Minister. These orders 
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may cover the collection, tabulation, and publication of 
statistics relating to agriculture, commerce, crime, education, 
manufactures, vital, and other statistics. 

The Census and Statistical office of the Dominion is con- 
ducted by a chief officer and three principal assistants, and 
has a permanent clerical staff of twenty-five, and temporary 
clerks not to exceed one hundred and seventy. In a general 
way, conditions in the Dominion reflect on a small scale those 
which prevail on a large scale in Washington. 

The Canadians, however, are not satisfied with the present 
status of statistical organization in their Government, and in 
1912 the Minister of Trade and Commerce appointed a com- 
mission to examine into this whole question in order to report 
a comprehensive system of general statistics in keeping with 
the demands of the time. This report has already been pub- 
lished and makes many suggestions for improvement, the 
principal one being the advocacy of a central statistical office 
for the coordination, unification, and improvement of statis- 
tics, the creation of an interdepartmental statistical com- 
mittee and an inter-provincial conference on statistics. The 
adoption of many of the suggestions of this commission would 
obviously mean a great advance for the Dominion of Canada 
in its statistical organization and product. 

In Austria there is a central statistical commission. The 
work of this Imperial Commission falls into eight divisions: 

1. International Statistics. 

2. Those of Commerce, the Year Book, and other publica- 
tions. 

3. Of Agriculture. 

4. Of societies, corporations, banks, and transportation. 

5. Of finance. 

6. Judicial statistics. 

7. Statistics of Education. 

8. Vital statistics. 

Several of the Ministries of the Imperial Government pre- 
pare some statistical analysis of their own and aid to some 
extent the Central Commission. Several of the Provinces 
also maintain statistical offices, but these act in cooperation 
with the Central Commission supplying it with material. 
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The Central Commission has existed since 1863 and possesses 
an exceedingly competent staff. 

In Germany, the Imperial Statistical Office has supreme 
charge of the periodical census and publishes financial, judi- 
cial, vital statistics, etc., for the Empire. In a sense, it acts 
as a clearing house for the other statistical offices which supply 
the Imperial Office with a large amount of the material used 
in presenting statistics for the Empire. Each kingdom and 
principality maintains a separate statistical office concerned 
with that part of the work of the Empire, which it represents. 
In addition there are various local statistical bureaus which 
cooperate in different ways with the Central Office of the 
Kingdom. 

In France, a Central Statistical Office takes the periodical 
census and its activities embrace not only the collection of 
population statistics in the entire nation, but a variety of 
subjects. It works however in full cooperation with the vari- 
ous municipal offices. 

In Italy, a Central Statistical Office exists similar to that of 
France. In Russia, an Imperial Statistical Commission covers 
the Empire, but it is mostly concerned with the statistics of 
commerce and finance. In Finland, indeed, which maintains 
an independent statistical office, the organization and opera- 
tion of the Bureau is more effective and scientific. 

In England, the Registrar General publishes the judicial and 
vital statistics of the nation, and also has charge of the enu- 
meration of population. Separate from this office is the impor- 
tant statistical machinery of the Board of Trade, having 
seventeen departments which deal with the statistics of com- 
merce, finance, and similar topics. 

All of the smaller countries of Europe now have Central 
Statistical Offices with permanent and scientifically trained 
staffs. Those of Sweden, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland are highly developed. In all cases where there 
are municipal and statistical departments in these countries 
they act as feeders and aids to the Central Office. In short, 
in Europe and in Canada, progress in the science of statistics 
appears to be secured by centralization of work, under the 
most expert direction. 
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In none of these nations, however, do the problems in the 
field of statistics approach in importance those which exist 
in the United States. We have long been regarded as a leader 
in the development of the science. We have hesitated at no 
inquiry, we have been deterred by no expense, and we have 
boasted accordingly. Meantime, other nations, growing 
slowly and modestly in their statistical operations, have been 
perfecting their organization in deliberate and substantial 
fashion. Statesmen as well as statisticians seem in almost all 
instances to have become impressed with the distinctly scien- 
tific character of statistical investigation. In rare instances 
only have our American presidents and politicians taken that 
point of view. 

With the distinct impression that real progress in statis- 
tical work is being made in other lands, accompanied or se- 
cured by increasing centralization, we return to the two serious 
problems in the statistical work of our own Government. 
These problems appear in a broad way to originate in decreased 
authority and decentralization, tendencies directly opposite 
to those shown by statistical progress elsewhere. So signifi- 
cant is this fact that we are justified in asking whether the so- 
lution of our problems is not to be found in a reversal of policy. 
Should we not create an important statistical center in our 
federal government, which we may here simply term The Office 
of National Statistics? This new office, to be erected from 
various small bureaus, ought to be in the semi-independent 
class, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Service, and the Government Printing Office. It should be 
free from the Department Bureau curse. By its importance 
and form of organization it should reassume the authority 
possessed by the temporary Census and lost after securing 
permanence. It should take over, simplify, and coordinate 
the more important and expensive statistical work now being 
performed and often more or less in duplicate by the twenty- 
nine Bureaus. Lastly, such a large dignified systematic sta- 
tistical establishment should be wholly scientific, with no 
trace of politics, should be conducted by a distinguished 
scientist and administrator with competent aids and com- 
plete authority. 

I do not suggest a cabinet office to represent this modern 
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science of ours. It requires no such doubtful honor. All that 
we of this venerable association demand is better organization 
and administration, which permit full authority and prompt 
and scientific results secured without extravagance. 

The proposed Office of National Statistics might profitably 
include at least the following: 

The Decennial Census. 

Miscellaneous inquiries involving census investigation, such 
as now supply the intercensal activities of the Bureau. 

The present Bureau of Statistics. 

Labor statistics. 

Statistics of mines and quarries of the Geological Survey. 

Statistics of foreign and domestic commerce. 

Statistics of the express companies, railways, telephones 
and telegraphs now collected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The statistical work of the Forest Service, of the Agriculture 
Department, and of the Bureaus of Immigration and of Fish- 
eries. 

If wisely administered, measureless are the opportunities 
of such an office for usefulness, in effectively collecting and 
compiling the necessary statistics of the Federal Government. 
Here should be given the time and skill of experts to insure the 
avoidance of duplication and especially to consideration of 
the pressing need of simplification. In a decade or two, much 
of our present Census elaboration, of necessity, will be swept 
away by mere weight of population. We should begin the 
study of this problem now. 

The present Bureau of the Census has been called fre- 
quently a statistical laboratory. Except during a few brief 
intervals this name has not been justified. A laboratory is a 
place for analysis and original research, where great dis- 
coveries in the scientific world are worked out. The Bureau 
of the Census may be more correctly called a figure factory. 
It has tabulated an infinite variety of statistical facts, but it 
seldom offers anything but raw material. 

In the past I have pleaded for a real statistical laboratory 
in the Bureau of the Census; for an analysis by experts who 
could take the figures from this or that inquiry and make 
them tell the story of American life, revealing the changes 
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which have occurred and pointing unerringly to the changes 
which are to come. In my opinion, that is the highest scien- 
tific function of the Census Office, and in any new and en- 
larged statistical organization that function should be given 
great prominence. 

Let us not be contented with the creation of a permanent 
Census Bureau as the great achievement of our three score 
years and fifteen, a bureau which to the privilege of permanence 
has sacrificed much of its independence, but let us resolve that 
so vast have become the statistical activities of the Federal 
Government that they now demand complete reorganization 
along the most scientific and progressive lines. 

In view of the recent action of our neighbor, Canada, 
struggling to reform and concentrate her comparativly 
small statistical activities, and particularly in view of the 
general movement of the civilized nations toward centraliza- 
tion and toward more effective presentation of statistical 
material, it is not too much to say that it is time for the 
United States to bestir herself or abandon her claim to leader- 
ship in the science. We should insist on the omission of super- 
flous detail. We should urge more rigid economy, we should 
punish costly errors, such for example as the Thirteenth Cen- 
sus report on mines which cost hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and really offered little more than a duplication of figures 
already published by the Geological Survey. We should in- 
sist always upon accurate and prompt production of reports 
and tables with penalties for failures. 

In short, I urge that the goal of this Association in the 
future should be the creation of a permanent independent 
central office, to collect, compile, and publish simplified census 
and other important Federal statistics. With this achievement 
should come retention of officials who prove to be conspicu- 
ously successful, utterly regardless of political affiliations. 
And, finally, there should here be found in fact as well as 
in theory, a great statistical laboratory which shall place 
the United States at the head of the civilized nations in scien- 
tific, statistical analysis, and which shall be continually telling 
the vast, ever-increasing but ever-changing multitudes of old 
and new Americans whence they came, what they are accom- 
plishing, and whither they tend. 



